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ABSTRACT 

This case study examines the efforts of one small 
private liberal arts college to exchange a monocultural 
organizational structure for one that is grounded in the racial, 
ethnic, and cultural diversity of the student body. The paper is 
based on interviews with faculty, administrators, students, and 
trustees and provides a detailed description of organizational 
changes that have taken place at the college between 1987, when a new 
president took office, to the fall of 1991. Emphasis is placed on the 
aspects of organizational structure that assisted or hindered the 
development of the college ! s identity as a multiracial and 
multicultural campus. The study shows that the ongoing transformation 
of the college into a multicultural institution entailed: (1) s new 
mission statement; (2) the appointment of women and minorities to the 
president's cabinet; (3) the appointment of African Americans and 
Latinos to the faculty; and (4) multicultural curricular 
transformation. The paper concludes with a brief analysis of four 
organizational factors that facilitated the process of taking on a 
multiracial and multicultural identity. These are leadership, a state 
grant, institutional policies, and academic practices. Contains nine 
references . (GLR) 
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INTRODUCTION 

■ ^ ^ructure that is monocultural for one 
exchange an organizational structure 

that is grounded in the racial diversity of the student body, 
am using the term organizational structure very broadly in 
Terence to leadership, institutional practices, policies and 
sterns or culture and power ^ ^ 

I consider the changes made by Rosetxex 
tak e on a multiracial and multicultural identity. The paper is a 
.tailed description of organizational changes that have ^n 

piece at *osefield between «, ~^£Z Viewing 

office, to the fall of 1991, when I spent three 

f aculty, administrators, students, and trustees as part of a 

; ^hanae I concentrate on 
national study of organizational change. 

-ecigted or hindered tne 
aspects of organizational structure that assisted 

dev elopment of Kosef ield< s identity as a multira cial and 
mult icultural campus. The material in this section follows a 
standard form of case study reporting in that 1 rely solely on 
tota from interviews and documents to describe *~ *» 
R osefield.s mission, curriculum, and people. I conclude the 
Rosei a *.„Av framed by modernist 

paper with a brief analysis of the case study 

and postmodernist theories of organizational change. 

S£ ^^^T; r ^e liberal arts college with a 
student body that numbers approximately 1,00. The college 

ves ii spite of an insignificant endowment because the state 
survives n spite on ^ uge 

in which it is located has a remarkably liberal 
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of public funds to aid institutions in the private sector. The 
college's annual budget is about 14 million dollars, about one- 
institution or in the for. of tuition grants to needy students. 

Rosefield's cogent to the less privileged dates back to 
the 1860's. when it was established as a second language 
institution for Ger.au and Hungarian migrants who were unable 
to enroll in a neighboring and very prestigious university that 
is as rich as Rosefield is poor. The college assumed its 
multiracial character during the 1970- s, when it experienced 
severe financial difficulties and began to recruit poor students 
who qualified for tuition aid from the State. A substantial 
amount of the college's income is obtained as a result of the 
poverty of its students. Eighty percent qualify for state 
tuition grants, which account for 2 to 3 million dollars of the 

college's annual budget* 

Rosefield' s most distinctive and most problematic 
characteristic is the diversity of the student body-racial, 
ethnic, and linguistic. About half of the students are African 
American, 44* are white. S to 10, are Latino/na. and the rest are 
from other groups, including foreign students. Asked what rs 
special about Rosefield, an administrator replied: 

What is really ^rt^J^^^^^ " " 

S in 1 truly integrated community. 
As one might expect, neither the faculty nor the 
administration mirror the diversity of the student body. Until 
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1990 , Ros efiel,s —ity Acuity «— - ~ 

„ere no African —cans. Moreover, no minority group members 

The town in which the college is situated 
a U-white enclaves in the Mediate proximity of a large. 

u anffers from social and 
virtually all-minority inner city that suffers 

■ c neglect Even though it is Just minutes away fro. a 
economic neglect. » linguistic, 
city teeming with meters of every imaginable racial, gu 

. ,_ ama u old-fashioned stores 

and ethnic group, the town, with its small 

i ^oraoate, remains much as it 
and the diner where the locals congregate, 

• 1950 's when Rosefield was an all-white 

must have been in the 1950 s, wn 

t-« a college administrator said, live in 
„ Ueae The residents, a college 

black city," which has been 
fear of [their town] turning into a black city, 

the fate of neighboring towns. Needless to say, for the 

more than 60% minority 
a rolleqe with more tuau 
townspeople, Rosefield, a coiieg 

stud ents. sym.oli.es what they fear ^ 

The most important consequences of Rosefie 
diversity is that it has provided the impetus for institution- 
r -nanges ranging from the mission statement to currier 
transformation, to the implementation of affirmative action 

n i-o the way people talk and argue 
policies, and more generally, to the way 

nH f ac ial and multicultural 
about what it means to be a multiracial an 



institution. 



The president recalls having been "struck by the 
ins titutio,s discourse about the mission,. He said » one 
Led racial and cultural diversity when they spoke about the 



institution, instead, they talked about the mission in 
traditional ways, as serving first-generation students. Thrs 
surprised me. Almost every institution in the country still has 
first-generation students, so that's not a particularly dynamrc 
way to think about an institutional identity." 

in fact the admissions staff was inclined to downplay the 
.acial composition of the student body for fear that prospective 
„ h<te applicants would lose interest. However, the president 
considered Rosefield-s racial diversity a unique and undervalued 
resource. -I felt that the way the institution talked about 
itself should be centered on its racial, cultural, and ethnrc 
diversity." 

Although the college began to define itself as a multiracial 
and multicultural campus only recently, no one claims that this 
is a new or radically different mission. Rather, it is presented 
as the recovery ,ud renewal of Rosefield-s founding purpose, 
which was to educate newly arrived European immigrants . 
Nevertheless, the college has changed dramatically in that 
western and eastern European immigrants have been replaced by the 
children of Puerto Rican and Southern black migrants now living 
in the inner cities nearby; and also by immigrants who have fled 
unbearable social, political, and economic circumstances in South 
and central America, the Caribbean, the Middle East, and Asia. 

in 1990-91.' at the urging of the president, Rosefield 
adopted a brief statement acknowledging its multiracial and 
nulticulturel mission. Multicultural!** is represented in 
language that implies concern with instruments? as well as 
emancipatory ai m s. Accordingly, it first defines 
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^ticuXturaXism from an instrumentai perspective in ter»s of 
making students productive citizens: 

...The mission of Rosefieid CoXXege is to prepa^ ^ 

second, it defines muXticuXturaXism in connection with the 
empowerment of marginaiized popuiations. 

... particuxarxv those ^^^f^X^ 

^rsonaxloaXs^anoi 

(emphasis added) u . 14f . v 
Third, it defines muXticuituraXism in terms of the desrrabrXrty 
of re specting and maintaining "differences" rather than 

eiiminating them: ^standing of 

...„e beiieve.students must^ain a g^ ^ ^ 

Sci^an^cuxrurardivfrsit? of the United States. 
Pourth. it defines muXticuituraXism (and differences, in terms of 

oossibiiity and hope for a better society: 

„ r ,v,« coiXege is the rich diversity of 
one of the strengths of the CoXXege riohnest. 
Haisf If prov!des C »af con^Ior personaX growth and 
a basis for a better society. . . 

R osefield's mission statement suggests a concept of 

, • rhat is far more complex than an instrumental 
multiculturalism that is tar mo 

£ or managing diversity o* a human relations strategy to 
strategy for managma ^ 

achieve harmonious reXationships among diverse peopXe. 

orovides a view of muXticuituraXism that is centered on 
language provides a . _ 

educating the marginaiized and disempowered. thereby enabXrng 
th em to become productive members of society, but it aXso 
r efXects the need to transform society. The president sard 
reflects t culture because it is 

word race is in the statement and not oust 
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elaborated on why it is important to mention race by saying. 
■Paulo Freire maintains that race is a dangerous word, and that 
is precisely why the mission is important ~ it - s requiring us to 
talk about race and racism, which we need to do if we are ever to 

become a more just society." 

The president's acknowledgement of the liberatory aspect of 
rou lticulturalism, particularly for oppressed populations, is not 
a widely shared interpretation of the mission. Instrumental 
interpretations of multicultural are far more prevalent. For 
example, a trustee's definition of "multiracial and 
multicultural" reflected corporate concerns about the changing 
composition of the workforce and U.S. competitiveness. He sard. 

< f led for jobs as workers in countries 
"Minorities are not as qualified tor jo 

like Japan, and we have to make sure we do not waste this 
potential." According to a Latino administrator, among the 
older faculty, the prevailing view of multiculturalism is that of 
preparing a diverse student body "to function effectively 
according to the corporate rule," whereas he subscribes to the 

• -. ^iffprences should be a catalyst 
notion "that cultural and racial differences 

ODOn . Fiirocentered culture and power 
for changing the present Eurocenter 

structure . " 



yearning 
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Many faculty old-timers complained that the president has 
not provided a clear definition for the multicultural mission. 
One professor said, "He can be very inspiring, and he is 



•p „,u v reflect on what learning really is 
excellent at helping faculty reflect on 

. Hina really is . I am sure he could do the same with 
and what teaching reaiiy is. 

n ^ = Rut he has not done it 
us on what multiculturalism really rs. 

and that ma k es me sad. The preset respond. - neve reach 
a point where we have everything all piuned down. So the 

multicultural ism." 

^ ^ piaritv and a consensus 
The persistent calls for greater clarity an 

a^ut the ^ g of the mission reflect the .acuity «U* 

a.out the new direction of the college. There rs an r.pl - 

fe ar of heing intellectually displaced hy the pledge clarms 

associated with multiculturalism. One professor put it as 

follows: 

•♦-v. fire bv not identifying 
The president is playing with fg?*^ it clea r that 
what multiculturalism is. He n replaC e a . 

it does not niean that «e are go j Afro -centric . 

stss saari? I? iose si9ht o£ the real 

CUiLU ^ - colleqe education, 
purposes or a coneys 

Faculty are concerned that "multiracial and 

^ a "radicalization" or 
m ulticulturalism» might be interpreted as a 

the ourriculum and the college. They are particularly wary of 
bl ac* students interpreting the mission in more exclusionary 
cerms . One professor said, 

Black students ^5.^1% - 
"multicultural." White stuae need to 

reflecting the ° 4 f ^? the? multicultural means 

tly m !rclud?ng S ital 0 ian- e and C Irish-,merican. as well as 
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-reacting defensively to being 
To some extent, faculty may be reacting 

o at a town meeting, a 
challenged by black students. For example, 

student asked. "How come the ^^^^^ « 
ri te of passage for freshen, Why isn't it one of the reared 
hooks in the Freshman Core . - A professor- s response . that 
■faculty get bored with teaching the same book every year so it 
was dropped from the reading list." gave the impression of 
indifference. From the student's viewpoint, this was an 

. , . „ fhat other "classic" works 
unjustifiable exclusion, considering that otn 

are taught year after year. 

The meaning of multiracial and multicultural is not likely 

to be made any more absolute by a definition. Kather. it is 
created and recreated as people willingly rethink the taken-for- 
g ranted in the context of the mission. For example, in response 
to a guestion about what difference the mission makes in the 
aailiness of the institution, the vice president for academic 
affairs said. "We talk about hiring, about acguiring new books 

t-haf we do on this campus is in 
for the library, everything that we ao 

relation to the mission." "Ho activity." she contented, "t=kes 
piace without taking our mission into consideration. . -if we are 
planning, say. a co-curricular activity like a dance, the issue 

an issue. The staff no longer unconsciously plan things as if we 

j _ TT1 two weeks, we are having 

had a monolithic student body. In two w 

convocation, and we have planned it according to our mission so 
that the speakers, the programs, the people being honored all 
reflect the multiracial commitment of the college." 

LO 
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» na the several minority group meters added to the 

Among the Mncern . 8 chat unles8 

£ aculty and administration in «. 

there is a conscious ^interpretation of teach, 

. L11 remain little more than rhetoric. Even so, 
the mission will remain i f the 

„ mers are optimistio about the viability of th 
minority newcomers are op realization 
mission, m Part, this hopefulness stems ^ 
that eve, though the more influential senio f^J 
o£ the administration, they strongly support the e g 
Resident, whom they consider the ~ - ^ 

h ad. Moreover, though newcomers fee M*- ^ ^ 

sti ll needs to internalize the mission, th y 
on e newcomer observed, that .here is an^s 
whi te liberal people to deal with the reality 
student population." 

^xaim-St^Sisri Change the wording of a 

Admittedly, it is much simpler to change 

t than to redesign an institution. To implement the 
atatement th n t ^ pedagQglcal 

"" ltiC Tt: Z had «and still has, to overcome significant 
TTe ' Tr one thing, the college did not have the necessary 
obstacles. For o pre sident acknowledged 

resources to implement the mission - P ^ ^ 

•„v,t- annear disingenuous to espous 
that it might appear u ^h-lte 

homogeneity was its si 

members. Kosefield is obliged to hire 

adjuncts to staff courses. }1 



Th e president set himself a difficult task, as it was he 
wh o conceived Kosef ield' s new identity. Fortuitously, on the 
fi rst day as president, he found on his desk an invitation from 
the state. Mission of Higher Education to suh.it a proposal to 
enhance institutional excellence in teaching and learning. The 
g rants program was the brainchild of a progressive governor as an 
incentive to stimulate innovative teaching and learning 

less selective public and private 
approaches among the less seiecti » 

institutions . 

Rcsefield's application. "Toward a Multicultural. 
Mu ltiracial Society." much of which was written by the president, 
spelled out a comprehensive program of faculty and currrcular 
d evelopment centered on the implementation of the refocuseo 
mission. The proposal framed multicultural in the context 
race and racism, reflecting the president's concern that 
Hosefield not avoid the difficult and dangerous dialogues about 
ra ce. The proposal also made it clear that the multicultural 
mi33 ion was not embraced out of naivete or enlightened self- 
interest for the purpose of attracting students: 

TO negin with, our efforts are affected by the racrsm 
tnat still permeates this society and its institutions. 
Like other campuses, we' have not been strangers to 
racial tensions nor do we expect to be in the future. 
With the largest percentage of Blacx undergraduates 
among the state's independent colleges, a college 
administered mainly by whites, whose faculty are mostly 

12 
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■ located in a town^lp fearful of becoming part 
whrte, 1-ated PREDOMINANTLY MINORITY 

of [NAME OF URBAN CITY WITH A PK*. 
POPULATION], some tension is inevitable. 

o ch e strength of the application. Rosefield received 1.8 
ZZ a substantial grant for a college that has an 
million dollars, on Qf the 

,- „f about 2 million dollars, 
endowment of about curri cular 

„«« „.„ ... T ; — r:::.u. — - — 

. the tutelage of a 

« — 7; d _ — - - 

discuss the scholarship ethnicity. 

f -heir courts by integrating gender, race, 
one of their cour .^itious; for example, in one 

Th e goals of the seminars were -mbitiou 

they consisted of the following : 

. Fam ; " iarize faculty with new scholai-hip 

A and cl -, s , including disciplinary and 
ethnicity, gender and c— 5., 

interdisciplinary analysis; 

... Acq uaint faculty with the ..first person- voices of 
multi cultural and multiracial groups often excluded 
from the curriculum; 

..prepare faculty to explore and reconstruct their 

* * oov to reflect the new perspectives; 

ERXC pedagogy to re ^ ^ 
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-Assist faculty in transforming one course by 

fQan u ina about multicultural 
suggesting resources for teaching aso 

and multiracial groups; and 

-Encourage faculty to discuss intellectual, social and 
demographic changes in higher education which affect 
disciplinary changes. 

Mh ile these objectives .ay see. rather ordinary in light of 
th e nationwide trend toward curricular transformation, they are 
very meaningful within the context of Rosefield College. 
Ros efield-s approach to curricular transformation is common n 
wealthier and more prestigious institutions, hut it is rare - 
sieges that, lifce Rosefield. do not have the expertise in Women 
Studies or Ethnic Studies to provide the foundation for 
curricular change. Second, Rosefield-s program involved the 
verity of the full-time faculty exposing them to a body of 
scholarship with which they were unfamiliar. Inmost 
institutions, such projects usually involve a small number of 

h„ are already committed to multiculturalism. 
faculty members who are aireaay 

Third, what makes Rosefield' s approach to curricular 

n ■ fhat it involved some of the older and 
transformation unusual is that it mvol 

mo re influential faculty meters, which was critical for the 

success of the program. Their participation helped to legitimi e 

am and orovided the impetus for the involvement of more 
the program ana proviucu 
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optical facu lt y. -eaxess to say, the program could have 
slcepui .„_,, the support of long- 

easily been a failure if it had not gained supp 

ti me faculty, such as the one professor who said. 

This new course X a. teaching is invigorating. Without 

-„r and the seminar, I am not sure I 
the grant, the mentor, and cue 

rnmv field, most of the new and 
would be doing it. In my fixei 

gr eater sense of excitement, heing exposed to 
1 scholarship. The -State Excellence Oranf helped 
to create that. 

.tuff before the grant, you probably felt a little 

a now there is a whole bubbling culture that 
alone, and now tnere 

is concerned with these questions. 

, he route of revising existing courses 
Rosefield chose the route uj. 

• one or two new required core "diversity" 
rather than creating one or two 

fc M as one academic administrator put it, 
courses because, as one 
I avoid .hewing. We did not want to only have pecial 
„ such as African American music or -P- ~ ~ to 
toerica . we wanted a survey .curse on American - 

■ .„ „j African American literature, 
inciude Hispanic American and Afnc 

Th e seminars created a spirit of coxxegiaxxty and 

that stimuxated candid discussions of teaching and 
elaboration that stimu assignm ents, and 

•„„ Faculty exchanged syXXabi, ideas tor 
Xearmng. mother feature of the seminars 

axso gave demonstration cXasses . _ 

that participants chose partners to observ 
wa s that part ^ , 

course (s) and provide feedback. ^ 

14 



s^cture for involving faculty from afferent disciplines xn a 
collective effort of multicultural curricular transfor.at.on. 
gi ving the. a shared experience, seething that even though 

„* m„lticulturalism is uncommon among 
critical for the success of multicultur 

faculty from traditional disciplines. 

It is highly unlixely that Kosefield. or any other college 
f cr that matter, cculd provide "data" decumenting how these 
seminars influence teaching effectiveness and student learnrn. 
Ther e are no outcome indicators hy which tc judge whether faculty 

0 H^nta with the knowledge and 
Ulcelv to present students w-lui* 
are now more lucexy f ( 

va lues implied in Kosefield-s multicultural mission. Ne.the, 
ther e any concrete evidence of the extent to which they have 
rewritten their courses or merely added some toxen material on 

race and gender. *«„,itv 

«- = r-visi- the seminars made r acuity 
Anecdotal evidence suggests that the se 

more aware of the meaning of -differences, in relation to therr 
teaching. The only two professors from management who 
participated were highly enthusiastic and spoxe ahout changes 
the y had made in tteir syilahi and assignments. * human^es 
professor said, 

£ „y. a f we read in the seminars for 
The implications of what we 

our classrooms and teaching are not always direct. A 

book like ^l^^m^^ x - «* sure 1 W ° Uld 

be able tc use it in my courses. But learning about 

. „ _ 4rl malces you think about some of the 
this Jamaican girl maxes yu" 

people you meet in the classroom. It just maxes you 
more appreciative of their viewpoint. And you can asx 

ERIC « 1 6 



ch em better questions when ycu get the chance to tel. 

say ' Oh , I have an idea for my class It is -re 
about changing the way faculty think. 

Similarly, an academic administrator said, 

what we , no „ from the seminar, from faculty reports and 
fo rmal evaluations is that the faculty's teaching 
st arts to change as they take the seminar. They talk 
about how they handle situations in class differently. 
how they work with students individually differently, 

aJ j . 0 ^ a is and not wait until the 
how they have added materials ana no 

entire course is revised. « affects all the courses 
th ey teach because in this seminars we talk about 

pedagogy. . . 

Not all full-time faculty members have opted to partes 

» meat deal of skepticism, and 
in the seminars. Some expressed a great 
n e who referred derogatorily to the — , t io, of the 
Ionium, felt that white students were dissatisfied with the 
infusion of multiculturalism into the curriculum: 

a multiracial and multicultural point of view. Some 
indents feel that there are faculty members here who 

-i. There are certain readings 
push the issue too much. There ar 

that are required of fresh-en-Alice v,alker, I don-t 
kn ow who she or the other writers they are now talking 
ER J C about are-and they resent having to spend a whole 
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Mi»t One of the students told me that to 
semester on that, one ot 

a ^^ ne<=>d to do is mention the M 

get a good grade all they ne_a t 

(Multiculturalism) VJord. 

~ -vpotical about the impact 
Minority professionals were more skeptical 

„ . ==id "They don't buy into it 
o£ ourricular ohange efforts. One saio, my 

vet X don't g et the feeling that they are living the mission. 

Th e majority still want to teach using the same 

lea med ». XS. 30 years ago. They see they are different ^he 

col or is different, their language is different--** they can t 

. t the needs of students." toother said, 
adapt their styles to meet the needs o 

. It -s more like an afterthought. In order to survive, the 
insC itution has to provide something the students need. So 
th ere is some curricular accommodation, but I am not sure that 
e0 ple are thinking critically about how to educate students o 

. . ,h. knowledge that was go^d 20 or 3U 
a rapidly changing society. The knowleag 

yea rs ago is still being transmitted to students." 

comments' about the mission by two African American students 

„ a t-b-Lna but Co something else, 
"Thev say one tmng dul <-~> 
were mostly negative: mey 

lt . 8 all a bunch of crap." "Ml six required works of fiction 

. ^rsoective." Curiously, even 
bu*- it is through a Eurocentric perspectiv 

though they were critical, both students felt ^ -resetting 
goo d education. ' One said, "Por me, this is a good school- 
are go od teachers, and if they see you are trying, they help 
you . An Asian student who had transferred from a 

« e sa id, "I love Rosefield, I £eei 
university was very positive. He said, 

^ u it's a good place for minorities." 

comfortable here, it s a go f 
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iM Roagfjsldjji faulty a m nHmi m iratio n 
Ei:£eSalf:aB ^ shrift to affirmative 

ontr 1987. Rosefield had given abort shrift 

f « s or- "For years we have had 
action, according to a senror professor. 

affirmative action, hut nothing ever happened because faulty 

o 7the traditional candidates,. When the president assumed 

"flee more than half of Rosefield-s enrollment was *fncan- 

an hut A frican- ? .ericans were conspicuously absent from 
American , out hih^ 

th e faculty and administration positions^ ^ 

Bv 1991 , a number of personnel changes ha 
aa ve Rosefield loo, more of the multiracial and multicultural 
Tiry espoused in the mission statement. The most dramatic 
identity espou president's cabinet, 

changes were in the administration . In the pre 

„ ■ „ officers are now women (none minority) ; 
all the senior academic officers 

^ ^ a ff a irs was replaced by a blacK 
the vice president of student affairs was 

Mint's executive assistant for strategic 
woman. And the president s execut 

a r, a piiprto Rican man . 
planning is a Puerto ^fleeted 
desire for diversity in the administrate is reflects 

by othe; appointments, a Puerto Rican -oman for the newly 
lated position of coordinator of English as a Second Language, 
I Tin man as director of the library.- and a Latino admissions 

rSCrU r faculty, apprehension about the mission intensified 

'i Mr that it also meant that the president and 
when it became clear that it axs 

ident intended to adhere to a strict interpretation of 
vice president mtei^ u 

t ion and would not hesitate to enforce it even if 
affirmative action. ^ & ^ 

doing so required intervention m faculty 

„«t. three of five new faculty members appointed in 
of these efforts three u ^ 
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1,91 were Af rican-American . Three professors .ay not seem like 
mu ch. but considering that until now there were no African- 
to eri=ans in a full-time faculty of 40. these appointments 
demonstrate that administrative commitment is crucial to 

affirmative action policies. 

Faculty acknowledge "that the moral thrust for affirmative 
action is coming from the administration." One senior professor 
said of the three African American professors. -I don't know if 

been an exception because he is highly qualified." 

Faculty say they are in support of the principle of 
affirmative action but object to the administration's methods of 
enforcement. It is not that they are adverse to having minorrty 
colleagues, but rather "that the effort, time, and inconvenient 
it takes to find 'qualified- minorities is overwhelming." "Yes. 
they say. "there is a need to increase minority faculty, but also 
there are other needs as important that cannot be ignored." Just 
as the faculty claim to support multiculturalism but claim to be 
confused about its meaning, they explain thei. attitude coward 
affirmative action in similar manner: "It's not that we are 
against it. but just that we don't understand the procedures." 

Fear of affirmative action has produced resentment toward 
the vice president for academic affairs. Because she has aborted 
searches that failed to produce a minority candidate among the 
finalists, she has been accused of usurping faculty prerogatives. 
She defended her actions by stating that the best candidate for 
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. j2 * *aa*a "but I cannot make that 
the position would be hired and added 

• n -if the final pool does not have minority 

determination it tne zmax * 

candidates." whlle they feel resentment 

On behalf of the senior faculty, wnn 
tcw ard the vice president, they concede that -Without her 
intervention, we would he whiter than we are." One said. If the 
intervention, initiating change and 

.acuity doesn' t tafce the responsibility 
give up the privilege of alienation and cynicism, then 
administration will do our worK, -e result will be more - 
mo re power for the administration, not because they are power^ 

Although faculty ob.ect to the administration- s intrusion 

Hon»fits of having minority 
into the hiring process, the benefits 

colleagues are not lost on them. Speaking about a class that is 
Lm-tTught by several faculty members, one of whom is a newly 
• appointed African-American professor, a professor said-. 

This is the first time that X can really see how much 
it matters to have a minority faculty member in front 
of 10 0 students in the lecture hall. His presence and 
the .ay students listen to him and the respect they 

, a -realize the importance of 
show for him has made me realize 

having role models for the students. 

' " he said "had a dramatic impact on me", 
-This realization, he said, 

making him rethink the hiring process. If one 

u ,H11 be a role model, he should be given 
is a minority who will De a rox 

. ., but I don't think we have internalized that yet. . .we 
priority, but I aon 
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' tend to maxe iudgements °n — * Cri " ria - • • WS ^ " 

raise the consciousness of the faculty" 

Similarly, an African American professor saw himself as 
advancing the institution's mission by being a role model for 

_ . , lTt . ma i,es white students think, 
white and minority students. "It makes wn 

i. _ Hnov do Maybe they are not so 
'Maybe they are competent at what they do. May 

opportunities for me.'" 

T h ^ ^Biblr barrier: in-H mtjonaUr^ racism 
u? . ao pnsefield's are of great 

Although mission statements such as Rosef leld 

^ 4n«t-itutional conmiitment to 

significance in that they symbolize institution 

hhP extent to which they 
multiculturalism, their power Ires in the 

4. -inn's "desion for living, 
can be a force for altering an institution s design 

^ •«,<„„ .t-at-aments ultimately lies in their 
The effectiveness of mission statements 

a^Uty to bring about the exchange of monocultural for 
multicultural values. While Rosef ield has taxen important steps 
toward th, institutionalization of the multicultural mission, 
monocultural values taxe the form of institutionalised racism, 
mstitutionalized racism is an inexorable barrier to 

multicultural because in being -embedded in the values, nor,,. 

relationships, power, and decision-maxing structures of the 

• -ui t-o the "outsiders" within 

• «rftun it is visible only to cue 

dominant group, iU . . ^ 

RO sefield. Institutionalized racism is expressed in a variety 
„ ay s. as in the unconscious tendency to be more welcoming of 
minority persons who have been successfully socialized to 
-mainstream" cultural norms of society in general, and the 
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ecademy in particular. XndividuaXs — — ' -~ ^ 
Unguistic .differences" were not conspicuous reported feelrng 
J\- been welcomed warmXy and g enerousX y . They aXso appeared 
lo be .ore fuXXy integrated into the inner circXes than those who 
were distinctiy marked as outsiders. 

The president appears .ore conscious of the difference 
hetween "diversity" that reinforces the status *>o and 
diversity that transforms it. In a rather unusuaX and rrs*y 
moV e. he appointed as his executive assistant of strategic 
p la nning the Xeast XikeXy candidate, a Puerto Hican man wrth a 
Igree in theoiogy and a professionaX ground in grassroots 

• .^^n qt- » who for most or 
community organizing. This -community actrvxst 

his professionaX life has been an advocate for poor Latrno and 
lie— icau Peopxe .rings a different voice to the discourse 
o£ mu XticuXturaXism. Per him, muiticuXturaXism has to do no 
only with diversity of viewpoints or celebrations of cultural 
dif Lences « a- «itn the struggXes of marginalized peopXe 

• i ^ 1Q H ce Needless to say, he has a 
for power and social justice. wee 

dif£ erent experience and interpretation of muXticuXturaXrsm 
president's administrative cabinet. The president, howev 

years ago." "He brings a new perspective, not oniy a new 

e on race but on Xeaming and teaching. He can rarse 
oerspective on race, 

,„v,f of before and challenges us 
questions that I have never thought of befor 

in a way that is invigorating." 

The president's action has not been widely repeated. 

^reference for the "norm" 
clear i y , as long as the subconscious prefere 
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remains undiscussed, instilling multicultural values in the 
faculty and administration will not be a priority. 
This is a drawback, because it implies that individuals whose 
curriculum vitae identify them as unorthodox scholars (e.g.. 
feminists, critical theorists) and pedagogues may be overlooked 
in favor of candidates who, although they are members of minority 
groups, subscribe to Western European constructions of universal 
knowledge, objectivity, scientific methodology, etc. 

The subconscious turn to sameness is. as one might expect, 
more perceptible to the minority newcomers, who sense a certain 
precariousness as to their role and status in the institution, 
in describing the first days on the job. one minority person 



said, 



I was left in a small office without a 
secretary... feeling not part of the group, not 
belonging. I was not asked to participate in meetings. 
Although I was [TITLE OF POSITION] , I was not given any 
validity. When [NAME OF ANOTHER MINORITY NEWCOMER] was 
hired, I felt a real joy that someone else like me was 
coming because I felt very alone. This individual took 
an interest in my program; before, nobody had asked me 
how I fit in. 

Some newcomers also felt excluded from the academic inner 
circle that oversees the several multicultural initiatives 
started with the state "excellence grant." The academic inner 
circle consists of individuals who are extraordinarily 
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entrepreneurial and innovative, moreover, they are the architects 
o£ the muXticuituraX curricuXar transforation effort, the 
verity scholars-in-residence program, and .any other programs 
that have a— the muXticuXtural mission. *Xso. they have 
b een successfuX in Setting additionaX funds to institut ona^e 
the program after the "state excellence grant" out. 
ch e talents ana honest commitment of these individuals were 
re adiXy acknowledged, there was no evidence that the knowledge o. 
verity newcomers was sought or taken into account nor was 
th ere any indication of an ongoing dialogue about the natu of 
th e program that involved minority voices. X can speculate on 

min orities in the substance of the ^cultural program. One 
^ibiXity is that the culture of academic organizations is not 
abortive of cross-unit or cross-disciplinary cooperate, even 
J a smaXX college like KosefieXd. mother is that a sense of 
ow nership .ay preclude the "inner circle" fro. sharing ^ : - 

. . . a rp alien to Rosef iela s 

individuals who reflect reaXities that are 

academe community. The reasons for the non- involvement of 
minorities notwithstanding, the incongruity of having a 

. fhat is defined by white administrators and 
multicultural mission that is derinea , 

• e how very unyielding monocultural values can be 
faculty ahows :ust how very unyic 

in the construction of reality, even in an institution 
genuinely committed to change and willing to experiment with new 

forms of being. 

X ls titutionaX racism is pervasive in North American 
or gani 2 ations. so its existence at KosefieXd is, as one might 
aay naturaX. However, what is different about R osefield is that 
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it is being discussed. For example, at a strategic planning 
retreat that involved the administration and trustees, the group 
identified "small degree of unconscious institutionalized racism" 
as an institutional weakness impinging on the success of the 
mission. There is also an awareness of the consequences of 
institutional racism in how Rosefield is portrayed externally by 
the admissions personnel. The president said, -There is an 
assumption that a multiracial community will be more attracts 
to blacks and Hispanios than to whites." Consequently, "The 
admissions staff has spoken more candidly about our diversity to 
African-American and Hispanic students than they have to white 
students, and they need to stop doing that. It is not right. I 
need to raise the consciousness of the admissions staff about 
what we are trying to do. There is an ambivalence among whites 
to talk about race, as if it were a dirty subject." 

At the time of my visit, it was too soon to determine the 
impact of discussions on institutionalized racism. Clearly, this 
was a topic that caused discomfort and ambivalence. However. 
unle,s Rosefield addresses the inadvertent marginalization of 

*h-i-r examolarv efforts could dissipate m 
minority newcomers, their exemplary = 

another instance of institutional paternalism. 

M«mMion ini inclusion 

In sum, the' ongoing transformation of Rosefield into a 
multicultural institution entailed a comprehensive effort 
involving substantive organizational changes: (1) a new mission 
statement; (2, the appointment of women and minorities to the 
president's cabinet,- (3) the appointment of African-Americans and 
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, ti nos to the faculty ana (« multicultural curr^lar 

Kosefieia's transformation — ' f 
I" ng from overt ana resistance, * -U — - 

« -le faculty, the li— presence - minority group — - 

- ,1 ao bum-out among the long- tune 
in leadership positions, and also burn 

.« the risk of romanticization, I believe tna 
faeu itv However, at the ris* u 

faculty, n ive in terms of what makes 

♦•h* case of Rosefield is more instructive in 

Therefore, I will turn now to a 
organizational change possible. Theret 

. - on of four organizational factors -leadership, the 

brief discussion of tour org 

• i Nicies and academic practices -that 
state, institutional policies, ana 

^ t-akina on a multiracial ana 
facilitated the process of taking 

i -^ntitv By no means are these the only factors 
mul ticultural identity. By instituti on and the 

For example, Rosefield's ethos as a teaching 

v, ar e weekly "salons" in which faculty gather to 
fact that there are weekly gtud ents ? " 
discuss such subjects as "Do we expect less 

n. is receptive to organizational 

also contribute to a culture that is re P 

- of teaching and learning. 
„. centerea on * - rlliatic that was 

Leadership was one organizational characters 

,c The president in 

crucial to Rosefield's transformation. The p 

that turned the rhetoric of the mission into very specie 

oraanizational changes. 

Th e state-s -Uli~ excellence initios grant was an 

external influence of major conseguences in that it gave 

,„ its transformation. What was 

:r.r ~~ - — — — - - 
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b e easily dismantled after the funds run out. these initiatives 
were aimed at changes that would have an impact on the faculty 
and therefore were more likely to effect permanent, institution- 
wide change. Thus, for Rosefield. the state grant became an 
important vehicle for converting the rhetoric of the mission into 
multicultural teaching practices among the faculty. This is an 
important point, because other institutions that applied for 
funding did not attempt to change the institutional core as did 
Rosefield, 

The enforcement of affirmative action policies was also 
critical in legitimizing the mission. The entry of African 
Americans and Latinos/nas also increased the possibility that 
multiculturalism might also be shaped from the standpoint of 
individuals whose knowledge and understandings have been shaped 
by existences at the margins of the academy (Hill Collins, 1986; 
Harding, 1991; hooks, 1989) . The opportunity newcomers offer to 
define multiculturalism from the standpoint of "difference- has 
yet to be seized by the Rosefield community, with the exception 

of the president. 

Changing the curriculum by revising existing courses rather 
than taking the more co^on ad-hoc approach (e.g., requiring all 
students to take cne or two "diversity" designated courses) was 
also a critical decision. While it is unlikely that senior 
faculty have completely revamped their courses from the 
standpoint of race, gender, class, or other "differences," what 
seems important is that participation in the interdisciplinary 
seminars exposed them to the writings of African-American, 
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X^ino. and Asian-American author that were previously unknown 
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To understand more fully the case of Rosefield. I turn to 
m odernist and postmodernist theories of organizational change. 
Modernist understandings of organizational change focus on the 

j u ct-ressinq rational, linear, and 

management of planned change, stressing r 

M (Blackler 1992; Levine, 1980). When change 
stage-like processes (BlacKier, 

strategies are shaped by a rational understanding of 
organizations, the inclination is to stay close to the status 
^o. keeping decision-making and power structures intact 
<Blackler. 1»» • A modernist approach to multiculturalism would 
be based on the premise that diversity is a problem that 
thr eatens to disunite the organization and therefore has to be 
ma naged. The adoption of general education "diversity 
requirements" exemplifies a modemist strategy (Bensimon, 

m contrast, postmodern understandings of organizational 
onange focus on the creation of change out of differences, 

^ dissensus (Blackler, 1992; Tiemey and 
inconsistencies, and dissensu. v» 

Bensimon. forthcoming, . When change strategies are shaped by a 
postmodernist lew of organizations, the inclined is to 
experiment with new forms of organization, structures, and 
practices (Blackler, 1992, . A postmodernist approach to 
mu l C iculturalism would be based on the premise that diversity 
represents an organizational resource (Hill, 1991, . 

X postmodern view of organizational change can be useful u> 

. Pft epf ield' s transformation, 
interpreting several key aspects in Rosefield 

* Racial diversity, which previously had been regarded as a 
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dis advantage. was turned into the driving force for Roeefield s 
transformation. The curriculum, hiring practices, planning, co- 
curricular activities~in sum. every aspect of the college-was 
.entered on racial and cultural diversity. The deliberate effort 
to recruit African-American and Latino/na faculty and 
professionals, some of whom espouse philosophies of 

, • ►h.f are different from the status quo, showed 
multiculturalism that are airiereu,- 

chat the administration, if not the faculty, was willing to -open 
organizational doors to alien realities" (Sergen. 19*2. P- 
even though it might disrupt "normal" organizational life. 

n o« oa fipid has done considerably 
Where the administration of Rosef ield has qo 

less well is in providing the means for the voices of minority 

newcomers to be heard and integrated into the ongoing wor* of 

_a „.-Hraa of multiculturalism. Thus, 
defining the meaning and practices or m 

whi le Rosef ield has taken important steps toward diversifying the 
raculty and administration, these individuals will have limited 
impact if the decision-making power remains concentrated among 

members of the dominant group. 

Writing on the philosophical and organizational issues of 
multiculturalism, Patrick Hill makes the following observation. 

Marginalization will be perpetuated, in other words, if 
new voices and perspectives are added while the 
priorities and core of the organization remain 
unchanged. Marginalization ends when conversations of 
respect begin when the curriculum is reconceived to be 
unimplementable without the central participation of 
the currently excluded and marginalized. (1991. P- «> 
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U we loo* at where -afield stands in terms of this statement. 

s everal conclusions are Possihle. Pirst. — * « * 

» OOVP ral indications that in 
-priorities of the core," there are several m 

schelons of the administration- -namely, the president 
the upper echelons affairs _. priorities have changes, 

and vice president for academic affairs prx 

* u • a a t-he firmness with which 
The most concrete evidence of this is the firmn 

affirmative action has been implemented. 

Ho™ — - — — — ° f ^ 
administrative support for the mission is not sufficient " -ng 

„ en, to marginalisation. At the faculty level, p^t.es 

a • fh,t there has been an unwillingness to 
appear unchanged m that there nas 

pro vide tne moral an, educational leadership to hire «««r 
grou p meters, on the other hand, the fact that some of the 

«-« v^iieve that having minority 
long-time faculty have come to believe tn 

v * difference for minority and white students 
faculty does make a difference 10 

^•i^-i^ate in the multicultural 
and that they are willing to participate in 

faculty development seminars are hopeful signs. 
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